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TREE CULTURE, OR A SKETCH OF NURS- 
ERIES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

By JOHN A. SAUL. 
(Read before the Society, April 9, 1906.) 

In looking into the history of nurseries and nursery- 
men in the District of Columbia, I have been somewhat 
puzzled as to the extent to which I should carry my 
researches, and whether or not I should treat the sub- 
ject in its purely local aspect ; or should view it in its 
national and more comprehensive appearance. Fur- 
ther, the consideration of societies that have existed 
from time to time, and that still exist in this line of 
endeavor, should rightfully be incorporated in an 
article of this kind ; but as I have found little informa- 
tion upon the subject, I can only incidentally refer to 
them; and merely touch upon other matters in so far 
as they relate to or were affected by the persons treated 
of in this paper. Therefore, whilst I have looked 
pretty thoroughly for data upon this subject, and will 
only advert to the well-known men who have flourished 
in the district; there are some, of course, that I will 
have to pass over, from the fact that little or nothing 
could be obtained relating to their history. It will, 
therefore, remain for some future searcher to fill in 
any gaps that may appear herein. 

In investigating this subject I have been able to find 
only three persons who carried on nurseries of any con- 
siderable extent, though several others were found who 
may have carried on the business in a limited way. 
These three men I will take up in their proper order. 

Major John Adlum may be considered the pioneer 
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nurseryman in the District of Columbia. He pur- 
chased three separate parcels of land, the first from 
John Heugh, called the "Addition to the Eock of Dun- 
barton," the deed of which was acknowledged Decem- 
ber 4, 1816, recorded February 22, 1817, containing 
forty-five acres; the second from Joseph Nourse, ac- 
knowledged June 11, 1819, recorded August 21, 1819, 
containing one acre and thirty-six perches; and the 
third from James Dunlop, acknowledged February 4, 
1820, recorded February 8, 1820, consisting of two 
tracts, one containing ninety-three acres and one quar- 
ter of an acre, called "Part of the Addition to the Eock 
of Dunbarton"; and the other eighty acres and one 
quarter and four perches, called "Gizor." Although 
these deeds refer to one of their boundaries as the road 
leading from "Isaac Peirce 's Mill to Georgetown," I 
was uncertain as to the exact location of the Adlum 
property. Upon speaking to Mr. Francis D. Shoe- 
maker, however, he said his father, Mr. Peirce Shoe- 
maker, had often spoken of Major Adlum, and I was 
directed to the property, which is the present site of 
the Bureau of Standards. The old Adlum house is 
near the southeast corner of the property, directly east 
of the Bureau of Standards, and therefore at the south- 
west corner of Connecticut Avenue and Peirce Mill 
Eoad. It is at present in a state of decay. 

Major Adlum does not appear to have had a general 
nursery, but seems to have satisfied himself with grow- 
ing grapes and making wine; being more of a vine- 
yardist or viticulturist. He cultivated the vine with 
marked success, and L. H. Bailey, in his "Evolution 
of Our Native Fruits," speaks of him as follows: 

"Major Adlum occupies such a commanding place in our 
horticultural evolution that the reader will be glad of a sketch 
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of his personal history. Unfortunately his works have not 
attracted the attention of biographers and historians ; and it 
is with more than common pleasure that I am able, through 
the aid of his granddaughter, Mrs. J. W. Henry, of Washing- 
ton, to draw a rapid picture of the man. John Adlum was 
the son of Joseph and Catherine Adlum, and was born in 
York, Pennsylvania, April 29, 1759. At the age of 54, he 
married his cousin, Miss Margaret Adlum, daughter of John 
Adlum, of Frederickstown, Md. They had two children, 
Margaret C, afterwards Mrs. Cornelius Barber, of Washing- 
ton, D. C, and Anna Maria, afterwards Mrs. H. Dent. They 
lived several years near Havre de Grace, when Mr. Adlum 
moved to Montgomery County, Md., where he lived for a few 
years. His last change of residence was to 'The Vineyard/ 
two miles from Georgetown, D. C, where he died March 1, 
1836. It was at 'The Vineyard' that he first began the culti- 
vation of grapes. He was a soldier in the Revolution, a major 
in the Provisional Army during the administration of the 
elder Adams, and afterwards a brigadier general in the mili- 
tia of Pennsylvania. It is said of him, that, 'as a scientific 
agriculturist, he had few superiors. He devoted almost the 
whole of his life to the acquisition and diffusion of useful in- 
formation. ' 'In early life he was a great friend of Dr. Joseph 
Priestly, of Northumberland, and the knowledge he acquired 
of chemical science from that learned philosopher he applied 
with signal success to various agricultural operations.' His 
wife died at the residence of their daughter, Mrs. Barber. 
July 16, 1852, at the age of 86. Major Adlum was also sur- 
veyor, and in 1789 he was directed by Surveyor-General 
Lukens to survey the reserved tracts of land at Presque Isle 
(Erie), Le Boeuf, etc. The same year he was appointed by 
the government, on the recommendation of William Maclay, 
Benjamin Rush, Professor Nicholson, and Colonel Thomas 
Hartley, a commissioner for examining the navigation of the 
Susquehanna River, and subsequently with Benjamin Ritten- 
house, to examine the Schuylkill River. On the 27th of June, 
1791, he wrote to Governor Mifflin that he was at New Town 
with Colonel Timothy Pickering to meet the Oneida and 
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Onandaga Indians. They were on their way to Painted Post, 
where the meeting was to be held. In August of the same 
year, he wrote a letter from Fort Franklin, where he met 
Cornplanter and other chiefs on public business. He at one 
time lived at Muncy, and assisted in making an early map 
of Pennsylvania. On the 14th of April, 1795, he was ap- 
pointed by Governor Mifflin one of the first associate judges 
of Lycoming County, and resigned February 16, 1798, on 
account of contemplated change of residence. 

" Major Adlum has been described as being a tall, stout, 
muscular man, and very active in his movements. He had 
blue eyes, light hair, florid complexion, and a smooth-shaven 
face. He was very benevolent, and loved to aid the needy 
and unfortunate. The frontispiece portrait is reduced from 
an oil painting by Peel." 

Thus it will be seen that Bailey not only commends 
Major Adlum's work in the highest terms, but gives 
him first place in his book. 

The Adlum property has in recent years been re- 
ferred to as the "Dent Property." 

Major Adlum appears to have written two works, at 
least that is the number I found in the Library of Con- 
gress, the first published in 1823, entitled "A Memoir 
on the Cultivation of the Vine in America, and the Best 
Mode of Making Wine. ' 9 On the title-page of this book 
appears the autograph signature of James Madison, 
and it is likely the copy was presented to him by Major 
Adlum after the retirement of the President to his farm, 
which was in 1817. This book is valued so highly by the 
Library that it is kept in the office and not in the stacks 
with the other books. This work, though small, con- 
tains 142 pages, and goes fully into the cultivation of 
the grape for the table and wine, and gives not only hie 
own experience, but extracts from many other writers, 
foreign as well as American. 
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Appended to the above volume is a list of the 
grapes grown by Major Adlum, consisting of some 
twenty-two varieties. These he had numbered and 
most of them named. I will not go into the nomen- 
clature of these grapes because the same would be too 
lengthy. I will, however, refer to what he calls 
"Tokay" or "No. 4," for this grape afterwards became 
the famous Catawba ; it is really the grape that was 
brought to light by Adlum, and that entitles him to the 
undying gratitude of all lovers of the grape. Bailey 
says: 

"The first great American grape was the Catawba, and it 
is still one of the four leading contemporaneous varieties of 
the fox-grape type, the others being Concord, Delaware, and 
Niagara." 

The history of the Catawba, or as he then called it 
"Tokay," is thus given by Adlum, where, in speaking 
of the amount of grapes that can be grown on an acre, 
he refers to the amount of grapes growing on the vine 
from which he obtained the first cuttings of "Tokay," 
and on pages 109, 110 and 111 says : 

"Mrs. Scholl, who keeps a public house at Clarksburgh, 
Montgomery Co., Md., has a grape vine in her garden, which 
I pruned (for the sake of the cuttings) in Feb. 1819, and 
about the 10th of September, the same year, I went to see the 
fruit, as I had heard a great deal about the quantity and 
quality of it. Most of the grapes were then ripe, and there 
happened to be several ladies and gentlemen there at the time, 
travelling for health or pleasure." . . . 

Also in speaking of the arbor of J. Johnston, Esqr., 
near Fredericktown, Md., he says : 

"This is the same grape as at Mrs. Scholl 's. A German 
priest, who saw Mrs. Scholl 's vine in full bearing and ripe, 
pronounced them the true 'Tokay,' and said he saw the same 
kind growing in Tokay, in Hungary. "... 
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At the end of this work Major Adlum says : 
"I have several other kinds of grapes, which have not yet 
produced fruit, and as the labels were lost before I had an 
opportunity of marking them properly, I do not know how to 
name them. 

"As I find a demand for grapes increasing, I intend to get 
every variety of good grapes I can procure in this and other 
countries, to suit the states north and south of this. ,, 

The next work by Adlum was published in 1826, 
under the title of " Adlum on Making Wine." This 
work on the art of making wine is a small pamphlet, 
contains some thirty-six pages, and goes quite fully 
into the various steps attendant upon wine making. 
He advocates making wine from native grapes; and 
points out the great quantity of wild grapes annually 
growing over the whole face of the country, which could 
be easily utilized. He concludes his little work by dedi- 
cating it "to my fair countrywomen' ' . . . , and urges 
upon them the making of wine, saying : 

"I recommend these numbers to my countrywomen with 
the more earnestness and confidence, because I hope that 
through their good sense and industry in making wine at 
home, a great reformation may be effected in the prevailing 
taste and habits of the other sex throughout the union. I do 
not mean to expatiate on the pleasures or the healthful prop- 
erties of pure and good wine — though they are by no means 
inconsiderable. It is recommended to female patronage by 
higher considerations. It is a fact well attested, that the 
nations among whom the use of wine is general, are in general 
free from the disgusting vice of intoxication. That this vice 
is too frequent in our country is undeniable. How many 
families are made wretched by its fatal empire over men, who 
would otherwise be respectable ! If the husband, whose want 
of foresight and resolution has made him a victim of its in- 
sidious approaches, is not quite brutalized by it, he will be 
inspired with regret, and reclaimed, on receiving from the 
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hands of his wife a beverage at once more wholesome and 
more pleasantly exhilarating than the noxious one, to which 
he has been accustomed to sacrifice his own respectability, and 
what should be still dearer, the happiness of his family. 

' ' That liquid fire, the use of which is unhappily so frequent 
among us, destroys both the body and the mind ; benumbing 
all the faculties, and inspiring ferocious, gloomy, and vicious 
ideas; making men stupid and indolent, troublesome neigh- 
bors, bad husbands, and restless and quarrelsome companions. 
The use of it a vice in itself, prepares the mind for other 
vices, at which the individual when uncorrupted, would have 
revolted with horror. On the contrary, wine, moderately en- 
joyed, leaves a man cheerful, capable of attending to business, 
happy in himself, and benevolent to others ; it renders him a 
kind neighbor, an ardently affectionate husband, and a good 
tempered, pleasant companion, and it prepares his heart for 
the happy and virtuous influence of woman. 

"But the practice I am endeavoring to recommend, that of 
preparing homemade wine, is attended with this further ad- 
vantage, which in itself equals and indeed includes all others : 
— It will lead men to seek for their pleasure at home, in the 
bosom of their families, where is to be found that content, 
comfort and true happiness ; which can only be given to man 
by female virtue, and domestic affection." 

The pamphlet also contains a page or so on the art 
of making currant wine. 

A second edition of the work of 1823 was published 
in 1828. The Library of Congress contains no copy; 
but Mr. Francis D. Shoemaker located a copy in his 
library. This edition is considerably larger than the 
first, and contains 179 pages. A catalogue or list of 
twenty-seven grapes is appended to it ; the first of which 
is the Catawba, he having changed the name from 
" Tokay." It is thus described: 

"No. 1, Catawba. This I look upon as one of the best wine 
grapes in the United States ; and I say the very best. It is a 
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very tolerable table grape. Those that ripen in the sun are 
of a deep purple color; where they are partially shaded, they 
are of a lilac color ; and where they ripen wholly in the shade, 
and are perfectly ripe, they are white, rich, sweet and vinous. 
When they are colored, they have somewhat of a musky taste, 
resembling the Frontignac. They are very great and certain 
bearers — and it will produce a greater variety of good wines 
than any other known grape — from Tokay and Champaign, 
down to Sauterne." 

A copy of a letter received from Thomas Jefferson, 
dated * * Monticello, April 11, 1823," acknowledging 
receipt of two bottles of wines, with comments thereon, 
is inserted in this edition. 

The following advertisement appears in the Daily 
National Intelligencer of January 25, 1825, and in many 
subsequent publications : 

"To the citizens of the United States who are disposed to 
encourage a new article of agriculture and probably of com- 
merce, 

"Having for a number of years past been in the practice 
of cultivating the vine and making wine from the various 
kinds of grapes indigenous to our country, and being desirous 
to diffuse that knowledge as far as possible, I have thought 
it best to solicit the patronage of my countrymen generally, 
as I am very certain that this business will be at least as profit- 
able, if not more so, than any other article of agriculture, even 
when the greater part of the wine sells as low as twenty-five 
cents per gallon (25c. per gal.), which I suppose will be the 
price of the meanest kinds of it. But until the cultivation 
becomes general, and the wine is plenty, it will not sell for 
less than one dollar per gallon ($1 per gal.). Even now, in 
the old wine countries, the best wines sell at from one to three 
dollars per gallon ($1 to $3 per gal.), and there is no doubt 
that as good wines can be made in this country as the World 
can produce. 

"I, therefore, respectfully solicit those who are disposed to 
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encourage this business, to purchase one or more dozens by 
way of trial, or, if they are unwilling to do that, they may, 
by calling on me, have an opportunity of tasting it and judg- 
ing for themselves. For, although it may not exactly have 
the flavor of the foreign wines, such as they have been in the 
habit of drinking, I flatter myself it will be drank, by those 
who are clear of prejudice, with more satisfaction, and cer- 
tainly with much more safety. 

"I will sell my wine at from six to seven dollars per dozen 
bottles, and will deliver it at any place in the City of Wash- 
ington or Georgetown ; and, at the additional charge of thirty- 
seven cents, I will pack the bottles in a neat box, so that the 
wine can be carried in safety to any distance, either by land 
or water. 

"I have, also, some thousands of the cuttings of the wine 
grapes and others to dispose of at reasonable prices, and any 
letters, free of postage, will be duly attended to. George- 
town, D. C, Jan. 25, 1825, John Adlum." 

Bailey also calls attention to the fact that Adlum was 
the first to have the idea of experiment stations. It 
seems that Adlum tried to interest the President in a 
scheme to obtain for him a portion of the public ground 
in this city for the purpose of an experimental farm, 
but failed. In reference to this Adlum says : 

"My application was, however, rejected, and I have been 
obliged to prosecute the undertaking myself, without assist- 
ance and without patronage, and this I have done to the full 
extent of my very limited means. ... As I am advancing in 
years and know not when I may be called hence, I am solicit- 
ous that the information I have acquired shall not die with 
me." . . . 

In speaking of this Bailey says : 

"Poor Adlum! It is a pathetic story of a man struggling 
on in advance of his time, supported only by the confidence 
that his labors would some day come to a full fruition. Let 
us twine a wreath of the fragile Adlumia, and renew his mem- 
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ory when every returning vintage grows purple in the autumn 
sun!" 

This reference by Bailey to Adlumia, is to the Alle- 
gheny vine or smoke vine, referred to in his work, and 
which was named for Adlum by the botanist Rafin- 
esque. 

It should also be remembered that Nicholas Long- 
worth, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who was so successful with 
the Catawba, obtained his first cuttings of the same 
from Adlum. 

The next nurseryman to be considered is Joshua 
Peirce. Mr. Peirce conducted the first general nursery 
in the District. It was located on Rock Creek, the 
land of which he received from his father, Isaac Pierce, 
by deed acknowledged October 10, 1823, and recorded 
October 17, 1823. The consideration named therein is 
"natural love and affection." It was described as 
beginning at the mouth of Piney Branch, and running 
north. It contained eighty-two acres, two roods, and 
twenty-eight perches. The house still stands, and be- 
ing of stone, is still in a good state of preservation. 
It is located at the northwest corner of Klingle Road 
and Rock Creek, or Beach Driveway. Before its trans- 
fer to the government it was the home of Peirce 
Klingle, a nephew of Joshua Peirce 's wife. Joshua 
Peirce also owned a number of squares in the upper 
part of the city, which he utilized by raising nursery 
stock on them. 

The square bounded by R and S and 14th and 15th 
streets, was owned by him ; and the Washington Hos- 
pital for Foundlings upon said square exists to-day 
as a monument to his beneficence. This square is said 
to be about the center of his city property, which at 
one time is said to have contained about fifty-four 
acres. 
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Joshua Peirce was born in Philadelphia about the 
year 1795, the exact date I have not been able to ascer- 
tain. On his vault in Rock Creek Cemetery is the fol- 
lowing: "Joshua Peirce, April 11, 1869, aged 74 years; 
Susan A. Peirce, Jan. 10, 1861, aged 67 years.' ' He 
married Miss Susan A. Coates of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
but died childless. Isaac Peirce, his father, came from 
Pennsylvania and purchased several thousand acres of 
land in the valley of Rock Creek, some time prior to 
the last century. 

The following notice appeared in the Daily National 
Intelligencer, of April 12, 1869 : 

"Death op an, Old Citizen. 
"Mr. Joshua Peirce, one of the oldest citizens of Washing- 
ton, died yesterday afternoon at his residence at Linnaean 
Hill, near the city, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. Mr*. 
Peirce was well-known to our citizens generally, having for 
many years been engaged in the propagation of rare trees 
and plants, and was the owner of a square of ground near the 
State Department, which he used as a branch of his nursery 
at Linnaean Hill." 

Mr. Peirce is described by his grandnephew, Mr. 
Francis D. Shoemaker, as being below medium height 
and stout. He was educated in Philadelphia and 
Eockville, Md.; and had a classical education. His 
pictures disclose an intelligent and benevolent face, 
traits which were well attested by his life. His pic- 
turesque home and the surrounding landscape even at 
this time are witnesses to his artistic temperament. 
Upon the old nursery, and in the vicinity thereof, are 
still many evergreen and deciduous trees that were 
planted by him. The old driveway to the house has 
sugar maples along the same ; and there are to be seen 
white pines, Norway spruces, silver maples, silver firs, 
and box. The old house is covered with English ivy. 
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In the garden of the Peirce Shoemaker property, 
are many shrubs and evergreens, such as American 
arborvitae, American holly, spiraeas, deutzias, sweet 
shrubs, purple beeches and the like. Opposite the 
house were three gigantic white pines; one only now 
remains, age and the elements have destroyed the 
others. For years they were the admiration of every 
one. South of the Shoemaker home, on what the 
family had christened "Ginger Hill," is an enormotis 
white pine still standing, though somewhat injured. I 
have been informed by the family that Abner Peirce, a 
brother of Joshua, brought the same with him from 
Pennsylvania, as a small seedling, in his saddle-bag. 
It must, therefore, be extremely old. Along the creek 
between the Peirce nursery and the mill, are to be 
found the bald cypress, American larch, purple beech 
and silver maple. These unquestionably came from 
the Peirce nursery. 

Mr. Peirce issued a catalogue of trees; but I have 
not been able to obtain a copy of the same. The adver- 
tisements carried in the Daily National Intelligencer 
give some idea of the variety and extent of his stock. 
The following advertisement appeared in the Daily 
National Intelligencer of March 7, 1825, and subse- 
quently : 

1 'Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

"The subscriber tenders his thanks to the citizens of the 
District, and the adjoining states, for the patronage, his estab- 
lishment has already received, and respectfully solicits its 
continuance, pledging himself to use every exertion to merit 
it, 

"He has now on hand a choice collection of Fruit Trees, 

consisting of Apple, Peach, Pear, Nectarine, Apricot, Plum, 

and Cherry Trees; with a variety of Garden Fruit, such as 

Currant, Gooseberry, and Raspberry Bushes, etc. A large 

4 
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collection of Evergreen and other Ornamental Forest Trees, 
among which are European and American Balm of Gilead, 
Fir, White or Weymouth Pine; Norway, Black, Red and 
Hemlock Spruce Fir; Juniper and Arbor Vitae, Larch, Lin- 
den, Sugar Maple, Locust, Button Wood, Lombardy, Athe- 
nian, and Tulip Poplar Trees; with a variety of others, suit- 
able for streets and lawns; Grapes native and foreign, Vines 
and Creepers, for walls and arbors; Ornamental Flowering 
Shrubs, Eose Bushes; Green House Trees and Plants, Bulb- 
ous-rooted and other hardy Plants. 

"Also a large quantity of the Pyracantha, or Evergreen 
Thorn, and Main's American Hedging Thorn, which will be 
sold at reduced prices to persons disposed to plant largely. 

"Catalogues of the above articles, with prices affixed, can 
be had of the subscriber, at the Nursery, of Mr. Thomas Lever- 
ing, near the Post Office in Washington ; of Mr. Edward M. 
Linthicum, Cor. of Bridge and High Sts., Georgetown ; or of 
the following persons, who, as agents, will receive and for- 
ward orders : Mr. Abraham Coates, Philadelphia ; Mr. Robert 
Sinclair, Baltimore; Dr. William Fitcher, Fredericktown, 
Md. ; Mr. John Bradock, Rockville ; Mr. Thomas Swann, An- 
napolis; Mr. John Shaw, Leesburg, Va. 

"All orders from a distance, inclosing cash, or referring 
to some person near, who will become responsible for the pay- 
ment, will meet with prompt attention. 

"Signed, Joshua Peirce, 
"Linnaean Hill, Near Washington." 

Mr. Peirce was a member of the American Pomo- 
logical Society, his name appearing in the "Proceed- 
ings" of the same for 1856, and on subsequent dates. 

Mr. Peirce also grew and sold plants, as is shown not 
only by his advertisements ; but by the further fact that 
directly in front of his dwelling is the ruin of an old 
greenhouse ; and I have no doubt he grew his share of 
Camellias and the like, that were so rare in his time. 

Nearly all the old out-houses and barns on his 
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nursery, are of stone, and some of the dates they bear 
are more than a century old. 

Mr. Peirce was very wealthy at the time of his death ; 
and his philanthropic nature was not only shown by 
the hospital, hereinbefore referred to, founded by him ; 
but by the further fact that he remembered most of his 
employees in his will. 

The third and last person to be considered in con- 
nection with this history, is John Saul. Because of 
my relationship to the subject of this sketch, I trust I 
will be pardoned for any statements that partake to 
any extent of a personal nature. I will, nevertheless, 
treat the same as I see it, giving only the facts as they 
appear. 

Mr. Saul was engaged in the nursery business in this 
District for more than forty-five years. He came to 
Washington May 5, 1851, and died at his nursery on 
the 7th Street Eoad, May 11, 1897. The circumstances 
of his coming to Washington were about as follows: 
His eldest brother, Andrew, had preceded him to this 
country, coming in the spring of 1839, under engage- 
ment with A. J. Downing, as manager of his nurseries, 
at Newburgh, N. Y. After remaining with Mr. Down- 
ing some years, Andrew purchased the property; Mr. 
Downing having attained prominence as a writer on 
horticultural and other subjects, gave his entire atten- 
tion to the same, and found it impossible to continue 
the nursery. John thus met the Downings through 
Andrew. 

Some notes in the nature of a diary kept by John 
Saul, narrating the principal incidents in his life, refer 
to Barnabas Saul, his grandfather, as coming to County 
Cork from Cashel in Tipperary. He also speaks of 
his father, James Saul, as having been born March 4, 
1779, at Carey's Wood, Castlemartyr, County Cork, 
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Ireland, and dying in the same place March 4, 1869. 
His mother was Mary Hennessy, daughter of David 
Hennessy, and was born near Cloyne, County Cork, in 
1790, and died March 12, 1880. She was buried in the 
same place as his father, as were also his grandparents. 
He always spoke of his family as noted for longevity, 
his grandparents as well as his parents reaching great 
ages. He said he remembered well his grandparents 
on the Saul side and that they approximated ninety 
years. He often related to me an incident of his last 
visit to Ireland, when he called upon one of his uncles, 
a Hennessy, and met the old gentleman, who was a 
farmer, and at that time ninety-four years of age, 
driving home his cows. 

All of our family still have in our possession books 
containing the autograph signature of James Saul, in 
which the same appears Sail, and in some both ways. 
It seems he had changed it to Sail but went back to 
Saul before his death. My father explained this by 
saying, that as the family were of Norman-Irish de- 
scent, the right name was De Salle, and that Saul and 
Sail were merely corruptions of the same. Mr. Saul 
always referred to Clonmel as the home of the Sauls ; 
and in a graveyard in said town the family can still 
be traced for five hundred years. 

Mr. Saul was of distinguished appearance, and was 
spoken of even in his old age as a strikingly handsome 
man. He gave his height and weight to me, as five 
feet ten and one-half inches, one hundred and ninety 
pounds. He appeared, however, to be much larger, 
due probably to the fact that his shoulders were broad 
and his head large. He had a high full forehead, blue 
eyes, light complexion, inclined to florid, clear cut 
features, with a nose above the average and inclined to 
Eoman, and a strong mouth and chin. He was of a 
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calm, retiring, dignified nature. I never knew him to 
use profane language at any time. He was practically 
a teetotaler, and never used tobacco in any form. 

John Saul first saw the light of day in the same 
place as his father, Carey's Wood, December 25, 1819, 
and as before stated, died at his nursery, May 11, 
1897, and was buried in Mount Olivet Cemetery. I will 
only sketch briefly his movements before coming to this 
country. He was educated by a greatuncle, a Mr. Hen- 
nessy, and a Mr. O'Dowd, both country schoolmasters. 
He speaks of going with the family to East Cowes 
Castle in May, 1836, of assisting his father in the 
gardens until March, 1841 ; of then going to the Durd- 
ham Down Nurseries, Bristol, and remaining some 
weeks; then to Llantarnam Abbey as foreman two 
years ; then back to Durdham Down Nurseries, March, 
1843, and after a year was offered and accepted the 
management of the nurseries; which position he says 
he filled much to his own "pleasure and satisfaction" 
as well as his "employers up to February, 1851, when 
I left to move to America." He continues: 

"I was married to Rosina M. Lawley, Sept. 24, 1850, in 
the Catholic Church, Pierrepont Place, Bath, England. My 
wife (Rosina M. Saul), my brother William, and myself sailed 
fiom Liverpool, England, February 11, 1851, in the steam- 
ship 'City of Glasgow,' and after a tempestuous voyage of 
nineteen days arrived in Philadelphia, where my brother 
Andrew met us, — remained two days in Philadelphia, when 
we proceeded to New York and Newburgh. We remained in 
the latter place until May, when I proceeded to Washington 
in company with the late A. J. Downing, arriving in Wash- 
ington May 5, 1851, where I took charge of the improvement 
of Public Grounds,— The Mall, Smithsonian Grounds, Square 
South of President's, Lafayette Square. Whilst thus occu- 
pied under Mr. Downing, and in conjunction with W. D, 
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Brackenridge, we planted the Smithsonian Grounds, Lafay- 
ette Square, etc. I remained in this position until the Spring 
of 1853. A. J. Downing having been drowned in the Hudson 
Kiver in the Summer of 1852, and the appropriation of Con- 
gress becoming exhausted, the improvement ceased, — and I 
left Government employ." . . . 

After speaking of a trip to England and his return 
in December, 1853, he concludes : 

"Since which time I have been a permanent resident of 
Washington. I rented on my arrival a house on the corner 
of H and 7th Streets N. W., where I resided and carried on 
the seed business to the Spring of 1866. On April 10th of 
that year I purchased the residence, 621 7th St., opposite Pat- 
ent Office. This I pulled down in the Autumn of 1873, and 
rebuilt the store, now standing, Nov. 1875/ ' 

From some of his books, as also from his catalogues, 
it appears that the business was started in 1852. He 
at one time occupied the square bounded by Sixth 
and Seventh and and P streets, N. W., which he 
utilized as a nursery. It was rented from W. W. Cor- 
coran, and Mr. Corcoran, I am told, offered it to him 
for ten thousand dollars. About this time Mr. Saul 
laid out and beautified the country residence of Mr. 
Corcoran, known as ' i Harewood, ' ' which afterwards 
became the Soldiers' Home. 

In May, 1854, he purchased of Richard Wallach, 
what was known as " Maple Grove Farm," on the 
Seventh Street Road, the same containing eighty acres. 
The deed for the property was acknowledged May 22, 
1854, and recorded June 15, 1854. This he utilized as 
a nursery until his growing business necessitated the 
purchase of more land. May 1, 1872, he purchased a 
farm at Brightwood, from John H. McChesney, et al., 
the deed for which was acknowledged May 23, and 
recorded May 27, 1872. This property contained 
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thirty-five acres and forty one-hundredths. It was 
known as the "Girl's Portion.' ' He afterwards pur- 
chased an additional strip, which made it about forty 
acres. He thus had one hundred and twenty acres in 
all. Upon this land he grew practically every tree 
adapted to the climate. The upper or Brightwood 
farm, was of a light loamy soil, and being adapted to 
apples and peaches, he grew the same on it by the 
thousands. His lower nursery, which also contained 
many peach, pear and apple trees, was nevertheless 
devoted mainly to. ornamental trees, both evergreen 
and deciduous. He not only grew all the large ever- 
greens, such as Norway spruces, balsam firs, European 
silver fir, Nordmann fir, hemlock spruce, Japanese and 
Chinese arborvitae, all kinds of pines, and all kinds of 
Japanese maples and shrubs, but every variety of 
small fruit. 

Mr. Saul published eight catalogues, the principal 
ones being No. 1, " A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits" ; 
No. 3, "Wholesale Catalogue of Fruit, Evergreen and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Koses, and Greenhouse 
Plants," and No. 6 a "Descriptive Catalogue of 
Plants." His No. 6 catalogue contained usually over 
one hundred pages ; and his No. 1 over fifty. A rough 
estimate I made of No. 1 shows 276 varieties of apples ; 
282 varieties of pears; 85 varieties of cherries; 83 
varieties of plums; 164 varieties of peaches; and 150 
varieties of grapes. Besides these all the small fruits 
are thoroughly covered. 

Mr. Saul produced many new plants and trees. Of 
plants pelargoniums, begonias and primulas were the 
principal. I notice in his No. 1 catalogue two apples, 
one peach, and one currant, bearing his name. A list 
of premiums he took at various places and times, ap- 
pears in his catalogues. 
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Mr. Saul was a writer all his life on horticultural 
matters. Being a man of good education and well 
read, and having a comprehensive knowledge of horti- 
culture, it is easy to understand that he would write 
intelligently and entertainingly on such matters. He 
was a regular contributor to The Horticulturist, begin- 
ning in 1851, and continuing many years. This work 
was originally edited by A. J. Downing. He was also 
the District correspondent for Downing 's "Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America,' ' and receives due credit in 
the same. Both he and Andrew were members of the 
American Pomological Society; and John appears on 
many of its committees. He was also a member of the 
Society of American Florists. 

It should also be remembered that he was a member 
of the Parking Commission from the time of its crea- 
tion to his death ; and was its chairman at his death. 

Mr. Saul also had twenty greenhouses; and em- 
ployed in his busy season about fifty men. Whilst his 
business was principally in the states, he purchased 
and sold plants in all parts of the world. 

In a little work entitled "District of Columbia," by 
David Baillie Warden, Paris, 1816, appears a refer- 
ence to a Mr. Maine, a native of Scotland, who had a 
nursery about two miles above Georgetown, where he 
grew grapes, fruit and other trees. In 1807 .he is said 
to have published a work entitled, "Directions for the 
transplantation and management of young thorn, or 
other hedge plants, preparative to their being set in 
hedges, with some practical observations on the method 
of plain hedging, etc." He is referred to as being 
unsuccessful, and meeting with many misfortunes and 
trials. 

Mr. William Cammack, the well-known florist, at one 
time carried on a nursery on the square bounded by Q 
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and R, and Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets, N. W. 
He purchased the ground in 1841, and for a period of 
about ten years, from 1844 to 1854, utilized the ground 
for a general nursery, growing apples, pears and 
peaches, as well as shade trees and shrubs. 

The only other persons I was able to find were the 
following: In Boyd's Directory for 1858, appears the 
name of W. Downes, nurseryman, N street South, Gor. 
3rd W. I could find nothing further of him. In Boyd 's 
Directory for 1862 appears the name of Charles J. Uhl- 
mann, N. Capitol, Cor. Boundary, " Grapevine Nurs- 
eries.' ' Mr. Rudolph Eichhorn told me he knew Mr. 
Uhlmann as a fine architect; but he did not know of 
him as a nurseryman. Mr. George Savage also ap- 
pears as a nurseryman, at 294 Fifth Street, West, in 
Boyd's of 1860 I assume this is the Mr. Savage who 
kept a hardware store on Seventh Street, and that I 
can recall very well as a great temperance advocate. 
He used to harangue the people from the steps of the 
Patent Office; and as a small boy I often listened to 
him. 

I also noticed the following in the Daily National 
Intelligencer of March 20, 1830. 

" Grape Cuttings. 
"A large quantity of cuttings of the finest grapes for sale 
at the Vineyard of the subscriber, residing near the Navy 
Hospital, and about three quarters of a mile east of the 
Capitol. "Adam Lindsay.' ' 

The only societies I have been able to locate are the 
following: 

"The Columbian Horticultural Society' ' appears to 
have been organized August 21, 1833. A constitution 
was drawn up, and officers elected. It was stated that 
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the object of the society " shall be to encourage, pro- 
mote and improve horticulture in all its branches.' ' 
Premiums were to be offered for any improvements in 
horticulture and the names of the persons making the 
same recorded in the journals of the society. Its 
officers were: 

"Col. N. Towson, President; Virgil Maxey, Vice-President 
for Washington City; Josiah Cales, Jun., Vice-President for 
Washington County; Bichard B. Mason, Vice-President for 
Alexandria County; (Two vacancies, those for Alexandria 
City) ; Wm. Hewitt, Treasurer; George Watterston, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; William Hickey, Recording Secretary. 
Councillors : Messrs. C. K. Gardiner, Francis Lowndes, Adam 
Lindsay, Nathaniel Frye, Jun., W.-W. Seaton, Alexander Mc- 
Williams, Robert Barnard, John P. Ingle, R. S. Coxe, George 
Bomford, Joshua Peirce, John A. Smith, C. B. King, J. S. 
Gunnell> John Boyle, and William Rich. 

"By order of the Society. 

"W. Hickey, 

"Recording Secretary.' 9 

The next society, a copy of the constitution of which 
appears in the Library of Congress, is the following: 

"The Washington Horticultural Society.' ' It was 
instituted April 15, 1857, with 115 members, and the 
following officers: 

"W. W. Corcoran, President; Wm. B. Magruder, First 
Vice-President; George W. Riggs, Second Vice-President; 
Darius Clagett, Third Vice-President ; Wm. Cammack, Treas- 
urer; John Saul, Corresponding Secretary; William Hughes, 
Recording Secretary." 

The preamble to the Constitution was as follows : 
"Whereas, experience has proved that the association of 
individuals and the formation of societies for the purpose of 
encouraging horticulture and its kindred sciences, by improv- 
ing the growth of plants, vegetables, trees, fruits, and flowers, 
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and of introducing into our Country new species and varie- 
ties: For the accomplishment of this end the undersigned 
do unite and form themselves as one body, for the mutual 
benefit of # each other, binding ourselves, one to another, in 
form and manner following : ' ' . . . 

The Potomac Fruit Growers Association was organ- 
ized September 14, 1868, with thirteen members. 

The first notice I have been able to find of a meeting 
is in the Evening Star' of September 27, 1868 ; which 
contains the following: 

"The Potomac Fruit Growers Association. The second 
meeting of this association was held at the residence of Judge 
Bramhall, at Falls Church, Fairfax County, Virginia, on 
Wednesday evening, and was largely attended by gentlemen 
from Washington and the neighboring counties of Alexandria 
and Loudon, as well as the different sections of Fairfax. The 
features of the meeting was a brief but eloquent speech from 
Judge Bramhall, on taking the chair, the report of Col. Frank 
J. Bramhall on the constitution; and interesting remarks by 
Mr. Sanderson of California." . . . 

It was said that the remainder of the officers of the 
association were elected at the meeting, and were as 
follows : 

"President, Charles H. Bramhall; First Vice-President, 
Kobert A. Phillips; Second Vice-President, John L. Koon; 
Eecording Secretary, Dr. P. Hogan; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Col. Frank J. Bramhall ; Treasurer, Dr. Lester Lloyd ; 
Financial Secretary, Philip Myers ; Curator, Mr. McCormick ; 
Executive Committee, Judge Bramhall, Mr. Phillips, Mr. 
Koon, Dr. Hogan, Dr. Lloyd, Col. Chamberlain, Major Hine, 
and Captain York." 

A fair was held by the association September 23, 24, 
25 and 26, 1879, at Masonic Temple, and upon the com- 
mittees of the various departments such names as Wm. 
Saunders, John Saul, Stacy H. Snowden, P. H. Troth, 
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N. W. Pierson, D. 0. Munson, J. R. Gray, J. Hoffman 
Smith, Hiram Pitts, S. A. H. McKim, George F. Need- 
ham, and many others appear. Mr. Saul received a 
diploma dated September 27, 1879, for the best collec- 
tion of pears, plants, etc. 

The association was reorganized in 1890, and became 
the Potomac Literary Club, and it is at present known 
by that name, being now purely literary in its nature. 

There was also what was called "The Potomac Side 
Naturalists' Club," for the purpose of studying the 
flora and fauna of the vicinity. The only reference, 
however, I found to this was in Field and Forest for 
June, 1875, which published its proceedings. 

"The District of Columbia Horticultural Society' ' 
appears to be the next society of this kind. It was 
organized March 30, 1878. A copy of the premiums, 
etc., offered by the society at its first annual exhibition 
was found in the Library of Congress. This exhibi- 
tion was held on the 21st, 22d, 23d, and 24th of Septem- 
ber, 1880, at Masonic Temple. The object of the 
society was said to be "to encourage horticulture in all 
its branches." A list of the members does not appear, 
but the officers of the society in 1880 were as follows : 
President, John Saul ; first vice-president, Thomas W. 
Fowler; second vice-president, Chalkey Gillingham; 
third vice-president, Z. M. P. King; recording secre- 
tary, Warrington Gillingham ; corresponding secretary, 
Daniel S. Curtiss ; treasurer, John T. C. Clark. Execu- 
tive committee: President, recording secretary, corre- 
sponding secretary, and treasurer, ex-officio; David I. 
Saunders, L. V. Dovilliers, Simeon Swindells, John Gr. 
Judd, and Michael Esch. 

The general nature of the exhibits may be judged 
from the following classes upon which premiums were 
awarded. The schedule of premiums and committees 
for awarding premiums were as follows : 
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"Department 1. 
"Class 1, Plants and Flowers. 
"Exhibited by Professional Florists. 

"Committee: John T. C. Clark, Thomas W. Fowler, and 
Mrs. Harriet N. Nute." 

Seventy-two collections or plants were designated for 
which diplomas were offered. 

"Class 2, Plants and Flowers. 
"Exhibited by Amateur Florists.' ' 

Same as in Class 1, but to compete with exhibits in 
this class only. 

"Committee: John Saul, David I. Saunders, and Simeon 
Swindells. 

"Class 3, Cut Flowers. 

"Committee: Charles A. Ball, Mrs. Mary V. Quinn, and 
Mrs. W. M. Easby-Smith. 

"28 Diplomas. 

"Class 4, Floral Designs. 

"Committee: James K. Kerr, Wm. Gait, and Mrs. Jane 
Farnham. 

"26 Diplomas. 

"Department 2. 

"Class 1, Fruits. 

"All to be grown by Exhibitors. 

"Committee: Wm. Saunders, Daniel S. Curtiss, and L. V. 
Dovilliers. 

"49 Diplomas for collections or specimens. 

"Department 3. 

"Class 1, Vegetables. 

"To be grown by Exhibitors. 

"Committee: Edmund Cammack, John Slater and Chalkey 
Gillingham. 

' * 33 Diplomas were offered in these collections. ' ' 

These are all the societies I have been able to locate, 
though I am very sure there were some others. 

A card in the Library of Congress has the follow- 
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ing: "Botanical Society; Florula Columbiensis ; or A 
List of Plants found in the District of Columbia, dur- 
ing the years 1817-18. 14 pp. 8°. Washington. J. 
Gideon, p. 1819." 

There was also what was known as the " Agricultural 
Society," which met at the Smithsonian annually. 
From about 1853, I noticed this in the Washington 
directories, and it continued for many years. It was 
of a national character. Its officers were : Marshall P. 
Wilder, president, Boston ; Joseph C. Gr. Kennedy, cor- 
responding secretary; Wm. Selden, treasurer, Wash- 
ington ; W. S. King, recording secretary, Ehode Island. 

In conclusion, it may be said, that in the past there 
appears to have been more activity in the District, both 
in nurseries and in societies relating to horticulture, 
than is present at this writing. However, the District 
certainly contributed more than its share in the last 
century to this line of industry. The work of the quiet 
and indefatigable nurserymen of the District has cer- 
tainly not been in vain. What untold good has accrued 
to this country by the work of their hands it is impos- 
sible to say. Horticulture in their time was very dif- 
ferent from what it is now. The lessons taught in the 
Old World did not apply here— climatic conditions 
were different ; but with the materials at hand, by ex- 
perimentation, by blending the old forms with the new, 
they evolved new types suited to our climate. The 
nurserymen made this land what it is to-day, the great- 
est fruit country on the face of the globe. They showed 
the way ; and the advancement of the future will be by 
imperceptible degrees ; and not by radical changes such 
as they brought about. A glance at the statistics of 
the horticulture of this country would astonish any one 
not familiar with the facts. 



